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Do We Preach from a Text or from Christ ? 

We see it announced that a man preached or 
will preach from Matt. v : 9, for instance. And 
where he can let it be announced that he will so 
preach, we can have little doubt that it is a text 
that he preaches from. 

The sermon from a text is intended to be a 
development of the text or of things deducible 
from the text. The hearers, if attentive, notice 
what the speaker makes of the text, what he 
elaborates from it or what he hangs on to it, and 
how closely he adheres to it. And the better 
part wish to be profited by the inferences and 
conclusions which he draws from it. 

But if they profit, it will be the “ measure 
and manifestation of the Spirit of God” by 
which they will profit, and by that only. Lack- 
ing this, the discourse is a lecture only—a speech 
or essay educed from a topic, a teaching not as 
of one having authority, but as the scribes 
teach, from letter and text; not in demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and of power, but it may be in 
demonstration of spiritedness and of ability. 
The covering which follows may be exhilara- 
tion indeed, but not baptism. 

We are sometimes asked, “ May not the Holy 
Spirit accompany sermons produced by art and 
man’s device?” We ask in reply, “Shall the 
Holy Spirit be left as so secondary a factor as 
that?” We dare not, indeed, say what natural 
thing He might not accompany or affect some 
hearts thereby. But no one would tolerate as 
authorized in the pulpit the appearance of any 
of thousands of things which the Holy Spirit 
may accompany, or has sometimes taken advan- 
tage of. 

Our question is, which is to have the prece- 
dence, from start to finish ? Shall we run ahead, 
or regardless of our Guide, leaving to Him the op- 
tion of accompanying, while yet we insist,“ Nev- 
ertheless let me run ”—or shall He be waited on 
to go before us and prepare the way and the 
dispensing of the text, if text He put forth? 
Shall we look for our handling of the text to 
draw forth the Holy Spirit, or the Spirit to 
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draw forth the text? It seems superfluous to 
ask such questions within the Society of Friends. 
But then, there are so many members, including 
public text-developers also, who are not Friends. 

It was feared in the first starting of systematic 
Bible classes among Friends, that the mental 
habit of deliberately opening and analyzing 
texts in our own strength would beget a system 
of text-development on that plane, which ulti- 
mately, using our meeting-house audiences as 
larger Bible classes, would spread over them a 
spurious ministry. Although now instances of 
the fulfilment of this fear seem largely in evi- 
dence almost everywhere under our name, yet 
we trust there are and will be places where a 
waiting worship and a waiting ministry is not 
wholly an experience of the past. 

We are throwing no discouragement over a 
right consideration of the Sacred Scriptures by 
Friends either alone or together, where the 
spiritual openings of them would be left to Him 
who hath the key of David, and things pertain- 
ing to more outward information are kept in 
their own place, and we thus render unto Caesar 
(or intellect) the things that are his, and unto 
God the things that are his,—for Bible classes 
need not have been conducted as if man’s wis- 
dom had the right of opening the Scriptures to 
the spiritual understanding. But as without 
any very obvious hesitancy they have generally 
been so conducted, with as little hesitation the 
theory of the ministry prevailing in other de- 
nominations made haste to step into ours. A 
waiting worship is burdened with it, while an 
impatient sitting without worship loves it. 

May there be less heard among us of a man 
preaching from a text and more and more of 
the preaching from the living Word, whether 
with text and topic, or without bondage thereto, 
so only that there be a living concern of heart and 
a commission from the holy Anointing. “ For 
it is not ye that speak (if his disciples) but the 
Holy Spirit that speaketh in you.” “If any man 
speak, let him speak as the oracles of God. If 
any man minister let him do it as of the ability 
which God giveth. That God in all things 
may be glorified through Jesus Christ.” Other 
foundation for gospel work or sermon, can no 
man lay than that which is laid, even Jesus 
Christ. He is the One that can speak to our 
condition. And if He choose an instrument 
let the speaking-trumpet, being determined to 
know nothing from which to minister but Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified, give out his own cer- 
tain sound. Then He that living Word who 
once made the texts, will still make men living 


epistles, and continue to men the testimony of 
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Jesus which is nothing lower than the spirit of 
prophecy. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
In Earthen Vessels. 


Clear as crystal and pure, the waters issue 
from the mountain springs and pursue their 
way into the great world by brook and creek 
and river, but gathering as they run through 
their earthy channels more or less of earth’s im- 
purities. Nevertheless the essential watery na- 
ture persists over all, and though discolored 
with mud and many foreign solutions the stream 
suffices to minister to man’s necessities. 

So is the ministry of the Word. The gospel 
message is given pure by its divine Author to 
the human instrument, but before it reaches the 
congregation of the people, the clear stream is 
liable to collect something of earthly muddiness 
from the character of the speaker—sullied, for 
instance, with somewhat of his personal pecu- 
liarities, with his narrowness of view, with faulty 
diction, or with other weakness of the nature 
that is mortal. But with whatever of human 
shortcoming the utterance be delivered, so long 
as the gospel life attend it, the leaven of the 
kingdom is in it, and if given lodgment in the 
heart, will rise above the earthly pari and make 
for righteousness. S. 








For “THE FRIEND.” 
Child-Study—No. 1. 
BY 8. W. E. 

To those of us who attempted to be teachers, 
twenty years ago, and who have been interested 
in children ever since, the growth of the child- 
study movement is a revelation and a delight. 
It seems so pre-eminently sensible, to try to un- 
derstand the order of a child’s development be- 
fore expecting successfully to assist in that de- 
velopment. I have heard with sorrow, parents 
assert the superiority of instinct over mind in 
the care of children, and have listened with dis- 
may to teachers who have tried to despise the 
wisdom of Dr. Stanley Hall, but I have remem- 
hered with joy the mother’s congresses, and mul- 
tiplying literature on the scientific study of child- 
nature, and have felt fresh courage for the fu- 
ture. 

Upon any new subject which kindles the en- 
thusiasm of its students, there will probably be 
some nonsense written. There will be some 
authors who ride their hobby to death. One 
has to use common sense and not accept every- 
thing one reads. Each student, whether parent, 
teacher or investigator, should begin with the 
little cell, and in imagination build the ideal man. 
He should select every known available fact, 
which helps to explain this growth, and reject 
every fancy whether found in a book or in his 
own head, which is not in harmony with the 
laws of development. He should keep always 
in mind, the germ at the beginning and the ideal 
man at the end. 

The student’s desire is practically to aid in 
developing real live boys and_ girls into men 
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and women who shall be sound in body, broad 
in mind and pure in heart. And it is only by 
forever maintaining this ambition, that mankind 
will advance toward this ideal. 

I have said we should begin with the cell. To 
understand the possibilities of the cell one must 
study the parents of the child to be. I wish 
every one would read the very suggestive paper 
on * The Art of Rearing Children” by Profes- 
sor Elmer Gates read bef.re the Mother’s Con- 
gress two years ago. Professor Gates tells us, 
that he took a certain number of collie dogs, 
divided them into two groups, kept one group 
in the dark for a year, and trained the other 
group by certain exercises which required keen- 
ness of sight. At the end of the year when they 
were killed, tuere was an abnuermal condition 
in the sight areas of every brain, corresponding 
to the treatment which the dog had received. 

Further experiments with Guinea pigs proved 
that sight areas in the brains which had been 
developed through four generations by training, 
were transmitted to the fitth generation. The 
fifth generation, without training showed a brain 
development above the normal Guinea pig. 
Other experiments prove the vastly injurious 
effects of poisonous fluids poured into the bluod, 
and formed within the cellular tissues of the 
body, when an individual is under the influence 
of fear, anger or any other distressing emotion. 
On the other hand, pleasurable emotions exert 
a positively helpful influence over the functiuns 
of the body. 

The lessons are plain. Begin as early as pos- 
sible to build up brain structures for which 
children or grand children will one day be 
grateful. Avoid all unnecessary and distressing 
emotions. It is certainly known that there is a 
definite point of beginning for every brain, heart, 
liver, etc. Itis vitally important that no avoid- 
able undesirable emotion should endanger the 
health and growth of these incipient organs. 
On the contrary, that delightful scenes and 
thoughts should stimulate the normal growth of 
all the organs, upon which the future well-being 
of every child so largely depends. The parental 
training to produce best results, should com- 
mence long before parentage. But even prom- 
ising results may be arrested by wrong emotions. 

I will quote from Professor Gates: “And now 
I would like to utter an appeal to all mothers 
[parents]. The incoming generation looks to 
you to be well horn. It is seen to be a fearful 
responsibility to bring into the world a human 
being, when we realize that we have it in our 
power to direct for weal or for woe the intellee- 
tive and emotive character and moral disposition 
of the child. Therefore it falls to the duty of 
parents to make an adequate preparation for 
the character of a child ; the whole question of 
hereditary transmission, and mind building and 
ailied subjects should be systematically aud ex- 
haustiveiy studied in biological aud psychologi- 
cal laboratories, the data carefully verified, and 
the knowledge diffused in such shape that par- 
ents can apply it. 

“America—the whole world—calls to us for 
better men and women, and if we do our duty, 
and take advantage of the opportunities offered 
by science, the next generation will have less 
sorrow, war, crime and disease, and the number 
of defectives will be less.” 

Tar is not the best sermon that makes the 
hearers go away talking to one another and 
praising the preacher, but that which makes 
th m vo away thoughtfal and serious, and has 
tening to be alone.— The Watchman. 
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For “ THE FRIEND*”’ 
The New Quakerism. 

An essay in the American Friend of Second 
Month, 1899, entitled “ The Quaker Message 
for the Age,” written by the Editor, and form- 
ing part of an address delivered at the Earlham 
Summer School, Richmond, Ind., in 1898, has 
seemed to claim some notice from the fact that 
it assumes to define what the author styles “ our 
new Quakerism,” and to contrast it with the 
Quakerism of the past, in language quoted thus: 

“Our ‘new Quakerism’ must learn this 
lesson. It must have a vital relation to the hfe 
aud thought of our age. It must spevk to its 
condition and not blindly grind out its monoto- 
nous grist, like a piece uf machinery, regard- 
less whether. it feeds or not. This attempt to 
reduce religion to a monotonous, cut-and-dried 
type, properly labeled, from which no deviation 
was allowed, has been once mate in our history, 
and the result was in a high degree unsatisfac- 
tory. We produced some splendid characters, 
but the system had a mummifying tendency, 
and for every vitalized, spiritualized, whole- 
some, active, valiant Christian, with loins girt 
and lamp lighted, we had a hundred pale- 
blooded, timorous,dependent, traditional Friends 
wh» seemed decidedly machine-made. 

“Whilst our main message must, then, be the 
proclamaticn of the power of the living Spirit of 
God to save—to transform and spiritualize man 
—to make all things new, and while we p-esent 
a Christ who speaks to all the conditions and 
needs of our modern life, even as He met all 
the needs of the ancient world in which He lived 
and taught and suffered, we must expect and 
welcome a variety of expression and application 
of the fundamental truth. We have learned, I 
think, not to put the truth into Chinese shoes. 
We have outgrown the idea that religion at- 
taches to a peculiar cut of coat, a special style 
of architecture for meeting houses, a peculiar 
name for the days of the week, we shall also find 
that our Quakerism can express itself in forms 
and methods suited to the times, as old orders 
change yielding place to new. The presence and 
power of the Spirit isthe main thing. We shall 
not all see alike perhaps as to the methods 
which are most desirab'e, but we shall strike all 
together even as in the picture of Isaiah : “So 
the carpenter encouraged the goldsmith, and he 
that smoothed with the hammer him that smote 
the anvil.’ What we want is unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace. 

“ Most of us who are here have lived through 
a period which has seen the new birth of Quak 
erism. It was being slowly and gently wrapped 
in its mummy robes, and the world had already 
begun to talk of the passing of Quakerism. 
Some people talk that way yet. There came 
over the body a new breath of the Spirit. A 
new sense of the purpose and meaning of the 
Incarnation awoke. Renn that had morbidly 
looked within, and whose whole gospel was in- 
trospection, began to beat with concern for 
other souls, and longed to share in the apostolic 
service which is never finished so long as there 
are those who have no God or an unknown 
God, Our old Quakerism was too self-centered ; 
our new Quakerism is out-reaching. The old 
was timid, the new is bold ; the old was custom- 
bound, the new is foot loose and free; the old 
was exclusive and clung to its peculiarity, the 
vew is broad and cares only for essentials. We 
have already become a new power with still 
greater potentiality and possibilities, if we can 
e-cape the innumerable dangers which are test- 
ing us on every hand.” 
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The above indictment of the past generation 
of Friends involves grave charges against their 
teachings, as well as the spiritual life and con- 
sistent conduct of the body of its adherents. It 
represents that where there was one “ vitalized” 
Christian among them, there were “ a hundred 
traditional Friends, who seemed decidedly ma- 
chine made.” It is not definitely stated what 
particular period of the history of the Society 
is thus portrayed, hut it may safely be assumed 
that it covers the first half of the present cen- 
tury. Some «of the typical men and women of 
that time may be referred to as representatives 
of the spirit and polity of the body. Stephen 
Grellet, first of New York and afterwards a 
member of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, was 
certainly neither “timorous ” or “ traditional ” 
in his apostleship. Four times these two Yearly 
Meetings endorsed his credentials for evangeli- 
cal service through Europe, and frequently the 
Monthly Meeting of the Northern District in 
Philadelphia, which acknowledged him asa min- 
ister in 1798, and that of New York, where he 
afterwards resided, gave him their unity and 
encouragement to visit the fuur quarters of the 
compass in the United States in gospel love. 

At that time the Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing for the Northern District he says was “ ina 
very flourishing condition, having sixteen ac- 
knowledged ministers and fourteen young per- 
sons who had a testimony for the truth, though 
not yet recorded as approved ministers.” 

Thomas Scattergood was another eminent 
laborer in the Gospel field from Philadelphia 
early in this century. He spent four years at 
one time in Great Britain in obedience to the 
Divine call, holding many meetings with the 
general public; and it has been said of his min- 
istry that it had numerous seals to its efficacy in 
the conversion of souls. 

William Savery, Samuel Betile, Thomas Kite, 
William and Elizabeth Evans, Sarah Emlen, 
Elizabeth Pitfield and various others of less 
note within the compass of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting may be cited as proot that laborers in 
the gospel were not few in the period referred 
to. 
Likewise in New England, New York, Ohio 
and Indiana many zealous and faithful preach- 
ers were engaged in proclaiming the Truth in 
willing subordination to those disciplinary rules 
of the Society which every Yearly Meeting in 
the world then adhered to, but which the “ new 
Quakerism has of late years largely repudiated. 
Those who have fully read or personally known 
the history and condition of the various bodies 
of Friends in Great Britain and the United 
States during the fifty years referred to, will, it 
is believed, dissent from the dark portrait drawn 
in this Address of their condition. 

Daniel Wheeler and Thomas Shillitoe were 
in no sense traditional Quakers — neither of 
them was a birthright member, nor educated 
under the influence of the Society. They were 
initiated into unity with Friends in England by 
the powerful operation of the Holy Spirit re- 
ceived in their hearts and submission to the 
cross of Christ. They never seem to have 
found the restraints from worldly compliance, 
then expected of all consistent members there 
as well as in this country, any barrier to the 
exercise of their spiritual gifts as beralds of the 
gospel. On the contrary, they fully adopted 
the peculiarities of Friends, in dress, manners 
and language, and maintained them faithfully. 
No brighter examples of the true missionary 
spirit than that shown by these old-fashioned 
Quakers during their world-wide labors in the 
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Redeemer’s cause, can be instanced by the ad-| to fallen man, though they may be felt “ mo- 


vocates of the “ new Quakerism.” 

All can readily admit the need that the So- 
ciety of Friends has to be awakened tw its first 
love, and that the essay in question presents 
many requisites to that end in apt phrase. One 
can heartily endorse the picture it draws of a 
typical Quaker, in stating that “they must 
show as a living example how, through the power 
of the Spirit, they can live in the midst of temp- 
tation and sin, and yet be more than overcomers, 
and at the same time they must be dynamic 
centers of spiritual force, which shail convince 
the most ungodly that the Divine life current 
flows through them.” But to do this one may 
take issue with the essay that it is necessary to 
revolutionize the primitive Quakerism of Fox, 
Penn and Barclay, and their worthy successors 
above named of our own age, and adopt modes 
of worship and religious service that are incon- 
sistent with the principles which the Suciety 
originally professed, and without which it has 
but little reason to exist. 

The “ new Quakerism ” has gone far to land 
its followers in a position of compromise, if not 
antagonism, to some of the distinguishing views 
of Friends on the sunjects of ministry and 
prayer, of waiting on the Head of the Church 
in worship without pre-arranged services, dis- 
carding musical perfurmances, and substituting 
paid pastorates for self-supporting ministers. 
The scenes that have occurred in several of the 
late Yearly Meetings of Friends on this conti 
nent are lamentable instances uf the tendency 
of these new views. 

There is a subtle tendency in the human 
heart to claim the privileges of the gospel of 
Christ without submissivn to its obligations. 
This has been evident in the experience of ail 

rofessing denominations, and the S.ciety of 
Friends is no exception to it. The sermon on 
the mount and the greater part of the teachings 
of the Author of Christianity as recorded in the 
New Testament speak of duties to be performed 
and crosses to be taken up by his followers. 
“ Wherefore by their fruits ye suall know them. 
Not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, 
shall enter in the kingdom of heaven; but be that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven.” 
It was no less the conviction of this want of 
compliance with the Divine will and the high 
standard of righteousness required by the Sav- 
iour of mankind among profe-sing Christians of 
that age, than the dissent they felt t» the ritual 
of worship aud ministry in use by them that led 
the early Friends to separate themselves from 
their communion. Hence they emphasized 
taking up the cross to man’s carnal and corrupt 
will as a necessary coucomitant of the work of 
the Holy Spirit in his conversion, agreeably to 
the saying of Christ,“If any man will come 
after me let him deny himself and take up his 
cross daily and follow me; for whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it; but whosoever will 
lose his life for my sake, the same shall save it” 
(Luke ix: 23, 24) 

This kind of preaching was much the burden 
of those primitive ambassadors for Christ, and 
still requires being kept prominently before 
men, as well as the saving effects of the outward 
offering, and the sweetness of the forgiveness of 
his sins to the contrite and repentant sinner. 

Is it this style of proclaiming tbe full rounded 
gospel, and setting forth the restraints of the 
yoke of Christ, that the “ new Quakerism ” la- 
bels as “ mummifying,” “ blindly grinding out 


its monotonous grist?” The truths of Christi- | which is the ground of true fellowship. For. 






















one people to God, and by it we are continued in 
the unity of the faith and the bond of peace. No 
envying, no bitterness, no strife can have place 
with us. We shall watch always for good, aud 
not for evil over one another, and rejoice ex- 
ceedingly, and not grudge at one another's in- 
crease in the riches of the grace with which 
God replenishes his faithful servants.” 

Can the Society of Friends lay aside the prin- 
ciples of faith and action above set forth by Wil- 
liam Peon, and adopt those defined as the “ new 
Quakerism ” without relinquishing most of the 
cardinal views that distinguish them from other 
religious denominations? 

CuHarLes Raoaps. 

HapponFiE.p, N. J., Second Month 27th, 1899. 


notonous” to those who would wear the crown 
without submission to the cross. Let us be wil- 
ling to accept all the requisitions of Him who 
suid, “take my yoke upon you and learn of 
me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye 
hall fiud rest unto your souls.” 

Wo. Penn in his account of the rise and pro 
gress of the Society of Friends gives a sketch of 
the spiritual life and character of its first pro- 
fessors that may well be reviewed by their suc- 
cessors. He says, “the glory of this day, and 
the foundation of the hope that has not made 
us ashamed since we were a people, you know, 
is that blessed light and life of Christ which 
we profess and direct all people to as the great 
and Divine instrument and Agent of man’s 
conversion to God. In feeling the stirrings and 
motions of this Spirit in our hearts, we drew 
near to the Lord, and waited to be prepared by 
it, that we might feel its drawings and movings 
before we approached the Lord in prayer, or 
opened our mouths in ministry ; and in our be- 
ginning and ending with this stood our comfort, 
service and edification. As we ran faster or fell 
short in our services, we made burthens for our- 
selves to bear, finding in ourselves a rebuke in- 
stead of an acceptance, and in lieu of “ well 
done,’—* who has required this at your hands.” 
We held the Truth in the spirit of it, and not 
in our own spirits or after our own wills and af- 
fections. They were bowed and brought into 
subjection, insomuch that it was visible to those 
who knew us that we did not think ourselves at 
our disposal to go where we listed, nor to say or 
do what or when we listed. Our liberty stood 
in the liberty of the spirit of Truth, and no 
pleasure, no profit no favor could draw us from 
this retired, strict and watchful frame.” . . 

“ And as you may be loved and much honored 
brethren in Christ who are in the exercise of the 
ministry! O feei life in your ministry! Let 
lite be your commission, your well spring an: 
treasury on all such occasions; else you well 
know there can be no begetting to God, since 
nothing can quicken or make people alive to 
God, but the life of God, and it must be a min 
istry in and from life that enlivens any people 
to God. It is not our parts, or memory, or the 
repetition of former openings in our own will 
and time that will do God's work.” . I fer- 
vently bow my knees to the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that you may ever wait 
reverently for the coming and opening of the 
Word of life, and attend upon it in your minis- 
try and service, that you may serve God in his 
spirit.’ * For if it be the Lord that must 
work all things in us for our salvation, much 
more is it the Lord that must work in us for the 
conversion of others. If therefore it was once 
a cross to us to speak, though the Lord required 
it at our hands, let it never be so to be silent, 
when He does not.” “ Let us be careful 
neither to out go our Guide, nor yet to loiter 
behind Him; since he that makes haste may 
miss his way, aod he that scays behind lose his 
Guide.” “1 am earnest in this above all other 
considerations as to public brethren: well know- 
ing how much it concerns the preseut and future 
state and preservation of the Church of Christ 
Jesus that has been gathered and built up by a 
living and powerful ministry, that the ministry 
be held, preserved and continued in the mani- 
festations, motions and supplies of the same life 
and power from time to time.” “If we keep in 
the Spirit, we shall keep in the unity of it, 





A Moruer-Mape Man.—A well-known man 
was introduced at a great public meeting as a 
“self-made man.” 

Instead of appearing gratified by the tribute, 
it seemed to throw him, for a few moments, into 
a “brown study.” Afterward they asked him 
the reason for the way in which he received the 
announcement. 

“ Well,” said the great man, “it set me to 
thinking that I was not really a self-made man.” 

“Why,” they replied, “did you not begin to 
work in a store when you were ten or twelve?” 

“Yes,” said he, “but it was because my 
mother thought I ought early to have the edu- 
cating touch of business.” 

“ But then,” they urged, “you were always 
such a great reader. 

“ Yes,” he replied ; “but it was because my 
mother led me to doit, and at her knee she had 
me give an account of the book after I had read 
it. I don’t know about being a self-made man. 
I thiuk my mother had a great deal to do with 
hy 

“But then,” they urged again, “your integ- 
rity was your own.” 

“ Well, I don’t know about that. One day a 
barrel uf apples came to me to sell out by the 
peck, and, after the manner of some store- 
keepers, [ put the specked oves at the bottom 
and the best ones at tie top. My mother called 
me aud asked me what | was doing. I told 
her, and she said: ‘ Tom, if you do that, you 
will be acheat.’ And I did not do it. I think 
my mo her had something to do with my integ- 
riy. And, on the whole, [ doubt whether I 
am a self-made man. I think my mother had 
something to do with making me anything I am 
of any character or usefuluess.” 

“Happy,” said Dr. Lorimer, who told the 
story, “the boy who bad such a mother; happy 
the mother who had such a boy 80 appreciative 
of his mother’s formative influence !”— Ex. 





PRACTISE vs. PREACHING. —The little daugh- 
ter of a local clergyman has reached the age 
where big words are apt to floor her, and where 
she is very sensitive tu the remarks of an older 
brother. 

Nut long ago she came running to her father. 

“ Papa, papa, George called me names.” 

“ Why, what did Georgie say ?” 

“Oh,” said the little yirl with a strong ex- 
pression of disgust, “ he said I practised what I 
preached. I don’t, du 1?” 

“ Well my child, I 7 

“But I don’t do I, papa? 
than you do, do 1?” 

And then the rector choked up. But he 
took a half hour from his sermon and explained 
the meaning of the obnoxious expression to the 





I don’t any more 


anity can never grow old in their application | by drinking into that one Spirit we are made , best of his ability —Ez. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
THE GATHERING HOME. 

During the year 1898, ten funerals occurred 
in Friend’s graveyard at Stillwater, near Barnes- 
ville, Ohio. There were six aged Friends— 
Martha Bailey, Rebecca Cowgill, Joseph Cow- 
gill, Peter Sears, Jesse Bailey and John Bundy. 
Then follow Benjamin Stanton, Howard Stan- 
ton, Ora E. Emmons, of lowa and Mary Atkivu- 
son of Harrisville, Ohio; the last named was in 
attendance at Friends’ Boarding School, where 
her only brother died about nine years before— 
the two being the only deaths which have oc- 
curred in the history of the school at that place. 
The many vacancies in our little meeting have 
called to mind 2 Samuel i: 19, 25, 27, “ How 
are the mighty tallen,” ete. 

‘* How the mighty ones are fallen, and from out their 
places gone!” 

“Fallen in the midst of battle,” with their armor 
girded on! 

’T was a quiet, peaceful warfare, in the cause of Truth 
and Love 

With the Saviour as their Captain, dwelling in his 
home above. 




















There were those among the number, who have laid 
their armor down, 

O’er whose brows Time’s sorrows were scattered, rest- 
ing like a silvery crown ; 

They had borne the cares and burdens through the 
heat of many a day 

Ere we saw their falling mantles and they passed from 
earth away. 

Some of them left life-companions who had shared 
their hopes and fears 

Since in youth their vows were plighted—many, many 
changeful years. 


























There were those among the fallen of the fathers and 
the sons, 

Who, though zealous for the Master, felt themselves 
the little ones ; 

But we read that in the vineyards, those who worked 
with one accord 

When the evening-time had gathered, all received the 
same reward. 

And, we trust that these were faithful to the work that 
God assigned. 

Willing laborers in his vineyard, doing what their 
hands could find, 

There were others on whose shoulders mantles of the 
faithful fell, 

Who became as tender fathers, mothers in our Israel ! 

Though we loved them all and miss them, yet we can 
but deem, the end 

Was for them a sweet transition, Death a kind and 
gentle friend. 






















One, a loving husband, father, in hismanhood’s strength 
and prime, 

Suddenly was called to leave us, in the bright, sweet 
summer time ; 

And the wife who walked beside him, faithful through 
the passing years, 

Now a lonely, widowed mother, wept afiliction’s yearn- 
ing tears. 

But she trusts God’s love hath housed him in a man- 
sion of the blest 

Safe forever with the Saviour, where “the weary are 
at rest.” 

Yet again when trees of autumn shed their leaflets one 











She was called to be a mourner, weeping for a cherished 
son. 

He had gently walked beside her, with a kind and 
loving heart, 

Striving to be nobly faithful—do a son’s and father's 
































part. 
And her humble, chastened spirit feels amid her grief 





























and pain, 

That her earthly loss is sweetened by his greater Heav- 
enly gain. 

One, a tender wife and mother, through a long and 
slow decay, 








In Life's useful, happy morning, from her loved ones 
passed away 

’Twas with calm and sweet composure and with child- 
like trust and faith 

That she passed within the valley, with the angel- 

reaper, Death, 






































Leaving us the consolation faith in God can sweetly 


Faith, which robs the grave of victory, death itself of 


Yet another form is lying in the still embrace of death, 
Suddenly life’s pulses yieided to the fever's burning 


Out from yonder hall of learning see the stricken 
They her coffined form are bearing, to its long and 
She had left her home and loved ones, where the au- 
And, with other knowledge-seekers, drank deep 
And, although the solemn summons came in life’s 


By her kind and gentle nature, she had strewn earth’s 
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bring, 


every sting. 


breath. 
mourners come ; 
final home. 

tumn sunlight fell 

draughts at Learning's well, 


bright, morning hours, 


paths with flowers 


And her sorrowing friends and kindred, as their dear 


one hence is borne 


Have this precious consolation, not without sweet hope 


they mourn, 


Deep the lessons that were taught us, as her young life 


ebbed away 


As around her bier we gathered and beheld the pulse- 


less clay. 


While full oft the vacant places of the many passed 


away, 
Call to mind the former query, “ Fathers, prophets, 


where are they ;” 


And, though Zion’s ways seem mourning and her pros- 


pects sometimes dim, 

What to us are clouds and shadows may be brightness 
unto Him 

Who can call from hedge and highway, those who will 

daughters, sons, 

Who will be in times of proving found among the 
faithful ones, 

And we know his precious promise still remains as 


erst to be, 
“With my faithful ones I gather, even with the two 
or three.” ; 


Let us then not stand and question, ‘“ What shall this 


or that man do?” 
But, with earnest hearts and willing, be to our own 
duties true, 


Humbly trus'ing that Elishas may be fitted yet to bear 
Fallen mantles of Elijah’s, and their spirits doubly share. 
Trusting too the dear All-Father will preserve us day 


day 


And from graves where Hope seemed buried, yet will 


roll the stone away, 


Clothe our Zion with his brightness, as from bondage 


we arise, 


Strengthen in his power to labor, for our home beyond 


the skies. 
BARNESVILLE, Ohio. 


8. D.S. 





HospiTa.ity As A DiscrpLine.—In a house- 
hold where the spirit of hospitality reigns, the con- 
stant contact with strangers and the attitude of 


the older members to outsiders benefit the small- 


est person in the family. To be truly hospita- 


ble one must be self-forgetful and self controlled, 
and when it is an unalterable law that at all 
odds one must be gracious and polite to those 
who come under one’s roof and to one’s board, 
one soon learns, however tiny one may be, some- 
thing of self-control and unselfishness. Here 
how much example teaches! How often we 
see a little boy, apparently careless of manners 
when his parents are present to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of the occasion, when he is left 
alone and feels the burden of host resting on his 
shoulders, act the part so graciously that the 
visitor misses nothing of the welcome peculiar 
to the house! Or when “ mother ” is indisposed, 
how naturally the little daughter of the house 
imitates the example of its mistress, and taking 


her place at the head of the table, fulfils all the ! of the Holy Spirit. 


exigencies of the position with such grace and 
ease that her thoughtfulness leave nothing to 
be desired! It is proverbial, indeed, that a child 
thrown entirely on his own resources away from 


home, exhibits docility so unusual that others Son of God.— W. R. Huntington. 





















employer. 
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not initiated into the secrets of careful upbring. 
ing are wont to declare, “ He is always better 
anywhere else than at home,” not realizing that 
here, as in the other instances, the little person 
is endeavoring to follow the. precedent shown 
him, to live up to the standard of good manners 
prescribed at home, and to yield to the demands 
of noblesse oblige —Harper’s Bazaar. 





No Room for Them. 


The young man who means to succeed in life 


must make up his mind that he is going to ren- 
der himself indispensable to his employer. He 
can only do that by qualifying himself to do 
good work, and then dving it. 
his employment for its own sake, end not en- 
tirely for its emoluments. It is perfectly prop- 
er that he should be well paid for what he 
does, but that employee who fails to identify 
himself with the interests of his employer, who 
thinks chiefly of his pay, who never begins 
work until the appointed hour, and never works 
a second over the measured day’s work, who 


He must love 


works because he must live, and who yearns for 
the coming of quitting time every day, is not 
going to win the affectionate admiration of his 
He is not going to be the one man 
retained if retrenchment becomes necessary. 

The reason why some young men fail in life 
is that they endeavor to retain situations and 
draw salaries while shirking their work. For 
one reason or another their hearts are not in 
their employment. Instead of becoming more 
proficient and therefore more valuable they be- 
come less trustworthy as the months go by. 
Their work is done in a half-hearted and super- 
ficial manner, and sometimes it is not done at 
all. There are various reasons for this sort of 
conduct. Sometimes it is the result of laziness, 
Sometimes it comes from a restless and discon- 
tented spirit. Sometimes it is the inevitable 
fruit of dissipation. In any event it is fatal; 
it awakens the suspicion and then the distrust 
and then the indignation of the employer. Thus 
the young man finds himself out of work. Some- 
times he looks for something else ; sometimes 
he does not. 

The failures in life’s battle blame everybody 
but themselves. Friends have not been sympa- 
thetic ; employers have been harsh and unjust; 
luck has been against them. Sometimes they 
keep up this miserable whining against fate and 
circumstance and surrounding until they almost 
succeed in convincing themselves that they have 
been badly used. But deep down in their se- 
cret hearts they know that they alone are their 
own worst enemies. Indolence, carelessness, 
evil habits, these things destroy the future of 
any young man who permits them to rule him. 
And this is increasingly so in these busy modern 
days. Men who have work to do mean that it 
shall be well done, and as there is little diffi- 
culty in finding perfectly competent employees, 
the incompetent and the shirkers must go to 
the wall.—Zion’s Watchman. 


WHATEVER our outward adorning or indul- 
gence be [and they will be much affected by 
our inward principle] we should be careful that 
our spiritual garments be always white and free 
from spot or blemish ; and that we be continually 
anointed, adorned and refreshed by the influence 
Tuomas Scort. 





THE dignity of the ministry consists in the 
fact that it is a service rendered to the sons of 
men, in the name and by the authority of the 
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Judson’s Letter on Ornamental and Costly 
Auire. 


BY DR. JUDSON, MISSIONARY IN BURMAH. 


To the Female Members of Christian Churches 
in the United States of America: 

Dear Sisters 1n Curist :—Excuse my pub- 
licly addressing you. The necessity of the case 
is my only apology. Whether you will con- 
sider it a sufficient apology for the sentiments 
of this letter, unfashionable, I confess, and per- 
haps unpalatable, I know not. We are some- 
times obliged to encounter the hazard of offend- 
ing those whom above all others we desire to 
please. Let me throw myself at once on your 
mercy, dear sisters, allied by national consan- 
guinity, professors of the same holy religion, 
fellow-pilgrims to the same happy world. Plead- 
ing these endearing ties, let me beg you to re- 
gard me as a brother, and to listen with candor 
and forbearance to my honest tale. 

In raising up a church of Christ in this heath- 
en land, and in laboring to elevate the minds of 
the female converts to the standard of the gos- 
pel, we have always found one chief obstacle 
in that principle of vanity, that love of dress 
and display—I beg you will bear with me— 
which has in every age and in all countries been 
a ruling passion of the fair sex, as the love of 
riches, power, and fame has characterized the 
other. That obstacle lately became more for- 
midable through the admission of two or three 
fashionable females into the church, and the 
arrival of several missionary sisters dressed and 
adorned in that manner which is too prevalent 
in our beloved native land. Ono my meeting 
the church, after a year’s absence, I beheld an 
appalling profusion of ornaments, and saw that 
the demon of vanity was laying waste the female 
department. At that time I had not maturely 
considered the subject, and did not feel sure 
what ground I ought to take. I apprehended 
also that I should be unsupported, and perhaps 
opposed, by some of my coadjutors. I confined 
my efforts therefore to — exhortation, and 
with but little effect. §S 
regard to their pastor’s feelings, took off their 
necklaces and ear ornaments before they entered 
the chapel, tied them up in a corner of their 
handkerchiefs, and on returning, as soon as they 
were out of sight-of the mission-house, stopped 
in the middle of the street to array themselves 
anew. 

In the meantime I was called to visit the 
Karens, a wild people, several days’ journey to 
the north of Maulmain. Little did I expect 
there to encounter the same enemy in those 
“wilds, horrid and dark with overshadowing 
trees.” But I found that he had been there 
before me, and reigned with a peculiar sway 
from time immemorial. On one Karen lady [ 
counted between twelve and fifteen necklaces, 
of all colors, sizes, and materials. Three was 
the average. Brass belts above the ankles, neat 
braids of black hair tied below the knees, rings 
of all sorts on the fingers, bracelets on the wrists 
and arms, long instruments of some metal per- 
forating the lower part of the ear by an immense 
aperture, and reaching nearly to the shoulders, 
fancifully constructed bags enclosing the hair 
and suspended from the back part of the head, 
not to speak of the ornamental parts of their 
clothing, constituted the fashions and the ton of 
the fair Karenesses. The dress of the female con- 
Verts was not essentially different from that of 
their country women. I saw that I was brought 
Into a situation that precluded all retreat—that 
I must fight or die. 











me of the ladies, out of 


For a few nights I spent some sleepless hours, 
distressed by this and other subjects, which will 
always press upon the heart ot a missionary in 
a new place. I considered the spirit of the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ. I opened to 1 Tim. ii: 9, 
and read these words of the inspired apostle: “I 
will also, that women adorn themselves in mod- 
est apparel, with shame-facedness and sobriety ; 
not with broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
array.” I asked myself, Can I baptize a Karen 
woman in her present attire? No. Can I ad- 
minister the Lord’s supper to one of the baptized 
in that attire? No. Can I refrain from en- 
forcing the prohibition of the apostle? Not 
without betraying the trust I have received from 
Him. Again I considered that the question con- 
cerned not the Karens only, but the whole Chris- 
tian world; that its decision would involve a 
train of unknown consequences; that a single 
step would lead me into a long and _ perilous 
way. I considered Maulmain and the other 
stations; I considered the state of the public 
mind at home. But “ what is that to thee? fol- 
low thou me,” was the continued response, and 
weighed more than all. I renewedly offerea 
myself to Christ, and prayed for strength to go 
forward in the path of duty, come life or death, 
come praise or reproach, supported or deserted, 
successful or defeated in the ultimate issue. 

Soon after coming to this resolution, a Karen 
women offered herself for baptism. After the 
usual examination, I inquired whether she could 
give up her ornaments for Christ. It was an 
unexpected blow. I explained the spirit of the 
gospel. 
vanity. I read her the apostle’s prohibition. 
She looked again and again at her handsome 
necklace—she wore but one—and then, with an 
air of modest decision that would adorn beyond 
all outward ornaments any of my sisters whom 
I have the honor of addressing, she quietly took 
it off, saying, “I love Christ more than this.” 
The news began to spread. The Christian wo- 
men made but little hesitation. A few others 
opposed, but the work went on. 

At length the evil which I most dreaded came 
upon me. Some of the Karen men had been 
to Maulmain, and seen what I wished they had 
not; and one day, when we were discussing the 
subject of ornaments, one of the Christians came 
forward and declared that at Maulmain he had 
actually seen one of the great female teachers 
wearing a string of gold beads around her neck. 

Lay down this paper, dear sisters, and sym- 

athize a moment with your fallen missionary. 
Was it not a hard case? However, though cast 
down, I was not destroyed. I endeavored to 
maintain the warfare as well as I could, and 
when I left those parts, the female converts were, 
generally speaking, arrayed in modest apparel. 
On arriving at Maulmain, and partially re- 
covering from a fever which I had contracted 
in the Karen woods, the first thing I did was to 
crawl out to the house of the patroness of the 
gold necklace. To her I related my adventures, 
and described my grief. With what ease and 
truth too could that sister reply, Notwithstand- 
ing this necklace, I dress more plain than must 
ministers’ wives and professors of religion in our 
native land. This necklace is the only orna- 
ment I wear. It was given me when quite a 
child by a dear mother whom I expect never to 


see again—another hard case—and she begged 


me never to part with it as long as I lived, but 
to wear it asa memorial of her. O, ye Christian 
mothers, what a lesson you have before you. 


Can you, dare you give injunctions to your 
daughters directly contrary to apostolic com- 











I appealed to her own consciousness of 


mands? But to the honor of my sister be it 
recorded, that as soon as she understood the 
merits of the case, and the mischief done by 
such example, off went the gold necklace, and 
she gave decisive proof that she loved Christ 
more than father or mother. Her example, 
united with the efforts of the rest of us at this 
station, is beginning to exercise a redeeming in- 
fluence in the female department of the church. 

But notwithstanding these favorable signs, 
nothing, really nothing, is yet done. And . 
This mission and all others must necessarily be 
sustained by continual supplies of missionaries, 
male and female, from the mother country. 
Your sisters and daughters will continually 
come out, to take the place of those who are re- 
moved by death, and to occupy numberless 
stations still unoccupied. And when they ar- 
rive, they will be dressed in their usual way, as 
Christian women at home are dressed. And the 
female converts will run around them, and gaze 
upon them with the most prying curiosity, re- 
garding them as the freshest representatives of 
the Christian religion from the land where it 
flourishes in all its purity and glory. And 
when they see the gold and jewels pendant from 
their ears, the beads and chains encircling their 
necks, the finger rings set with diamonds and 
rubies, the rich variety of ornamental head- 
dress, “the mantles and the wimples and the 
crisping-pins ”—see Isaiah iii: 19-23—they will 
cast a reproachful, triumphant glance at their 
old teachers, and spring with fresh avidity to 
repurchase and resume their long-neglected 
elegancies; the cheering news will fly up the 
Dah-gyaing, the Laing-bwai, and the Sal-wen ; 
the Karenesses will reload their necks and ears 
and arms and ankles; and when, after another 
year’s absence, I return and take my seat before 
the Burmese or the Karen church, I shall behold 
the demon of vanity enthroned in the centre of 
the assembly more firmly than ever, grinning 
defiance to the prohibitions of apostles and the 
exhortations of us who would fain be their hum- 
ble followers. And thus you, my dear sisters, 
sitting quietly by your firesides, or repairing 
devoutly to your places of worship, do by your 
example spread the poison of vanity through all 
the rivers and mountains and wilds of this far 
distant land ; and while you are sincerely and 
fervently praying for the upholding of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, are inadvertently building 
up that of the devil. If, on the other hand, you 
divest yourselves of all meretricious ornaments, 
your sisters and daughters who come hither will 
be divested of course, the further supplies of 
vanity and pride will be cut off, and the churches 
at home being kept pure, the churches here will 
be pure also. 


(To be concluded), 





WHOSOEVER would preach the Christianity 
that crucifies must know that he will meet the 
opposition that turned away from Christ, and 
conspired against Him, and spat on Him, and 
led Him to Calvary. The Christianity that 
Christ gave us condemns men, and only con- 
viction of desert will keep men from resenting 
condemnation. It furtells woe for the unrepent- 
ant, and men are maddened to be shown de- 
struction at the end of a way they will not for- 
sake. It requires living for which unsanctified 
men have no heart.—J. Muleom Smith. 





Ir thy religion is impressive by its consisten- 
cy, let it be attractive by its amiableness. A 
Christian’s life should be a practical invitation 
to holiness. 
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A Poet for Peace. 

Ernest Howard Crosby of New York, noted 
as an American disciple of Tolstoi in the latter’s 
advocacy of non-resistance, has caused consid- 
erable discussion by his poetical pamphlet en- 
titled “ War Echoes.” One stanza on “ Russia 
and America, August 29, 1898”—the date of 
the Czar’s peace manifesto—is as follows! 

O ooneitee of the West, thine hour of shame is upon 
thee 

When thou didst hear from afar the word divine, thou 
wa-t busied in things of war. 

: Thy thoughts were of loftier battlements, of swelling 
batallions, of deadlier flotillas, of greater preparation 
for slaughter. 

Thou — sown the wind. Wilt thou escape the whirl- 
wind ? 

Thou hast planted dragon’s teeth. Wilt thou save thy- 
self from the harvest of armed men, ready to im- 
poverish and lord it over thee? 

Daughter of Liber'y, fallen tho’ thou be, give ear to 
the voice of Tyranny's transfigured daughter. 

God bless Russia and the Czar! 


Another characteristic stanza follows: 


MY WAR. 

I am a soldier too, and I have the battle of battles on 
my hands. 

You little warriors who, while fighting each other, are 
yet at heart agreed, and see the same false life with 
the same distorted eyes, 

I have to make war upon all of you combined. and upon 
the infernal War Spirit which inspires you in the 
bargain. 

Iset my courage against your courage. 

It is five not to flinch under fire 

It is also fine to teil an unwel ome truth to a mob and 
to call you the mad lot of murderers that you are. 

It is war between us to the knife, and I will not tell 
you how well | love you until you are shamed into 
unconditional surrender. 

Then [ will show y: u my commission, and you will see 
that it is signed by a (ommander-in-Chief who way 
wait long ior victory, but never waits in vain. 


Ser THE CLock Ricut.—A story is told of 
a colored man, who vame to a watchmaker and 
gave him the two hands of a clock, saying : 

“I want you to fix up these hands. They 
just don’t keep no more correct time for more 
than six months.” 

“ Where is the clock ?” answered the watch- 
maker. 

“Out at the house on Indian Creek.” 

“But I must have the clock.” 

“ Didn’t I tell yer there’s nothing the matter 
with the clock excepting the hands? And I’ve 
brought ’em to you. You just want the clock 
so you can tinker with it and charge me a big 
price. Give me back them hands, 

And so saying, he went off to fiud some reason- 
able clockmaker. 

Foolish as he was, his action was very much like 
that of those who try to regulate their conduct 
without being made right on the inside. They 
go wrong, but refuse to believe that the trouble 
is with their hearts. They are sure that it is 
not the clock, but the hands that are out of 
order. They know no more of the need of a 
change in their spiritual condition than the 
poor negro did of the works of his clock. They 
are unwilling to give themselves over into the 
hands of the great Artificer, who will set their 
works right, so that they may keep time with 
the great clock of the universe, and no longer 
attempt to set themselves according to the in- 
correct time of the world. And their reason for 
not putting them-elves into the hand of the 
Lord is very similar to the reason the colored 
man gave. They are afraid the price will be 
too great. They say, “ We only wish to avoid 
this or that bad habit.” But the great Clock- 
maker says, “I cannot regulate the hands un- 
less I have the clock. I must have the clock.” 
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a For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Individual Accountability. 

How very differently the eye of God beholds 
the children of men from what the eye of man 
doves! Whena man does well fur himself men 
praise him and call him rich and give him 
bonor; when a man fears the Lord, and serves 
God and his fellow-man, such the Lord honors. 
But it is far from being true that a man needs 
be rich to do good to his fellow man or to offer 
to God of that which God has given him. We 
read how that Jesus lifted up his eyes and be- 
held how the rich men did cast of their wealth 
into the treasury. And behold, a poor widow 
came who cast therein two mites. And yet He, 
the appointed Judge of all, declared, “ Verily, 
I say unto you, this poor widow hath cast in 
more than they all, for they did cast in of their 
abundance, but she of her want did cast in all 
that she had even all her living.” From this 
we learn, that God requires not that of us 
which He hath not empowered us to give, nor 
does He value the gift as men would place a 
valuation, for all things are his, but He looks 
at the heart, and its willingness to do the Di- 
vine behests. Let then none say, “I have 
nothing to give, nothing to do, whereby I may 
honor and please the Lord.” “ No man liveth to 
himself, nor dieth to himself; whether then we 
live or die, we are the Lord’s.” Placed in fami- 
lies, in social converse with others, it is the dis- 
position of Divine Providence, “the lot is cast 
into the lap, but the whole disposing of it is of 
the Lord,” and He knows what is the best for 
each one of us, and portions out what we call 
blessings, and even our very trials to each one, 
as a means of proving our gratitude and love to 
Him. 

At times we may think, “ Were I placed as 
such a one is, I could easily be a Christian, but 
my trials come so close, my most intimate 
friends at times prove a suare, the enemy breaks 
through my good desires; He too well knows my 
weak points, and alas! I feel I come far short 
in my duty to my Lord.” This may all be true. 
“ Man at his best estate is altogether vanity,” 
frailty is stamped upon his brow. But the Lord 
bath laid help upon one who is mighty to save, 
ready to deliver and watchful to preserve. He 
permits us to see the utter weakness of our best 
resolutions, the feebleness of our most earnest 
endeavors, the hopelessness of ever being able 
to please God whilst depending on ourselves, in 
order that we may flee to Him for help from 
whom alone efficient help comes, that we may 
trust in Him whom the Lord hath appointed as 
the Leader and Captain of his people Israel. 

Saul of Tarsus, with his strong, determinate 
will, had after years of service, of conflict and 
of trial, yet to bow in meek submission, and 
learn of his Lord, “ My grace is sufficient for 
thee.” The trials might remain, but they proved 
but as the plough or the harrow to mellow the 
ground, that the good seed of the kingdom 
might take deeper root and bring forth fruit to 
the praise and glory of the great Husbandman. 

Let us not then look outwardly to our fellow- 
man, no matter how highly gifted he may be, 
for all that any man has, if he hath anything, 
he received from the Lord. The same fountain 
of wisdom and knowledge is open to all. The 
voice cries “ Ho! every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters; come, buy wine and milk 
without money and without price.” This is 
God's free gift of love in Christ, “the grace of 
God that bringeth salvation, and hath appeared 
to all men.” It is the fear of the Lord which is 
the beginning of wisdom. God’s work is known 
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in the heart; where God works, there is He 
found. Look to Him, as David did, and his 
eyes were enlightened. 

Christ Jesus came to restore all things, to 
bring man back to that blessed state, which 
through sin he lost; into converse and com- 
munion with God. As man walks in the light, 
he walks with God, for the Lord is in the light 
of Christ, as He was in Christ when He came in 
the flesh. This is the Messenger of the Ever- 
lasting covenant which God hath made with 
man through Christ. The covenant which God 
made with all men in the seed of Abraham, 
which seed, as the apostle says is Christ. Obey 
the voice of this angel of God, which goes before, 
prepares the way, and as faithfully followed 
briugs God's Israel into the possession of the 
heavenly land. To him alone is every man ac- 
countable. As Christ Jesus the Lord said, “ the 
word that I have spoken, the same shall judge 
him in the last day” (John xii: 48.) And by 
this word, which is Christ’s Holy Spirit, the 
Lord hath spoken to every creature under 
heaven, reproving the evil, warning those who 
are tempted, comforting the tried and afflicted, 
carrying on God's work of faith with power, 
renovating the heart and justifying the obe- 
dient. To be attentive thereto is to bear Christ’s 
word ; to be obedient to its teaching, is to walk 
with Him. And as we individually walk with 
the Lord, it will be a walk in love of one toward 
another, and by love each will serve the other. 
No ill feeling will find lodgment in our breast, 
for such thoughts sully the garments of holiness 
which he who walks ‘vith Jesus must needs wear. 
If others hate, we should pray for them and 
bless. If others shun, we should seek to bring 
them to Jesus, fur he who thus walks in Christ’s 
light, whereby Christ Jesus by his presence il- 
lumines the heart, is heir to all the blessings of 
God’s covenant. 

In walking in and obeying this light, lies our 
main service to God and man, as the apostle 
tells the Corinthians, “ Whether therefore ye 
eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God” (1 Cor. x: 31). Is not this a 
walking in the light where God is, a walking 
with God and with Christ, as Enoch did and as 
Adam in his first created state? It is a walk 
wherein every word and act performed in the 
fear of God, is acceptable service to Him, com- 
ing from the motions of a “life hid with Christ 
in God.” This grace, life or spirit of God, thus 
received, and dwelling in the heart, is like the 
holy fire on God’s altar, which the Jewish rabbis 
declared was first kindled, like that on Etijah’s 
altar on Carmel by fire from heaven, and was 
uot to be let die out. Our whole life thus be- 
comes a living sacrifice to God, laid on the altar 
of a sanctified heart, ready to be fanned into a 
flame, at such times as Christ our priest is 
pleased to draw near, uncover the embers, and 
breathe upon it. W. W. B. 


Tae CHeMIstry OF BLUING AND CLEA 
InG.—“ Suluble Prussian Blue,” a chemical com- 
pound containing iron, is a recent invention. 
The indigo bags of olden time have been almost 
entirely replaced by numerous “ Suluble Blues,” 
all of which are Prussian blue of more or les 
strength. 

It must be borne in mind that this substance 
is decomposed by the fixed alkalies, and if the 
clothes are not rinsed free from soap-suds of 
washing soda mysterious iron rust spots may 
appear on the linen, caused by the ones 
tion of the bluing. Many of the bright blue 


flannels, and other fabrics found at the present 
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time in our markets owe their brilliant shades 
to an acid compound of a coal-tar color, and as 
soon as they are washed in soap or ammonia, 
the alkali neutralizes the acid, and the color 
becomes pale and faded in appearances. If 
acetic acid or vinegar is added to the second 
rinsing water, the bright color is in all such 
cases restured. 





Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 
The Strength of Silence. 


If you want to listen to the one voice in your 
heart, God's voice, you must bid all other voices 
cease. Have you ever heard the nightingale? 
When all other birds are silent and the stillness 
of the night is over the woods, you can hear its 
voice burst forth in a tone so pure that even the 
silence is not dis:urbed by it, 

There must be in your heart a silence as 
hushed as that of the night waiting for the 
morning, before you can hear his voice speaking 
through it in the new strength that comes to 
you. All the voices of this world must cease. 
Whether they are voices of sorrow or hope, dis- 
appointment or joy, discontent or satisfaction, 
you must lay aside your own small life that you 
may hear in the silence of your soul, the “ Be 
still, and know that I am God.” 

And the way to do this you will have to find 
out for yourself, “ The Spirit within you,” “ He 
shall lead you into all truth ;” and the first and 
last words of the old sages were: “ Know thy- 
self ;”’—it is all in you, and in the silence you 
shall find it. 

The Lord himself pointed out the way to you. 
He went into the mountains alone, and when 
there in the silence He had found his God-given 
strength, He came back and gave of it freely. 
Those were moments which none of his disciples 
ever shared with Him. Even your own highest 
thoughts which you may have consecrated to 
the Lord’s service must be left behind that you 
may not turn to them for help, but stand alone, 
that every thought and feeling may be filled 
with the new life coming to you in your silent 
waiting. You may ask questions by the hun- 
dred and read hundreds of volumes, but no an- 
swer or knowledge coming to you in that way 
will be worth the gain of one hour of that silent 
communion. When you have found the “ secret 
of his presence,” the libraries can be locked and 
double-locked and you will find your God in 
spite of them. 

The Lord himself and He only holds the key 
to your soul, and you must take it from his own 
hand. The deepest truths cannot be put into 
words, but only felt in the heart. The Lord 
showed this in his teachings here on earth, in 
what He left unsaid rather than in what He 
said, and it is through the wonderful silence of 
the Gospel stories that we feel the Divine strength 
of his life. The star of Bethlehem brilliant in 
the night! 

It must always be so. Your deepest feelings 
can never be expressed, and the deeper they 
are, the greater the silence that surrounds them. 
You may try to put them into words or action, 
but however much you will do or say, you will 
alwuys know that the feeling itself is infinitely 
above the mere expression of it ; it is much like 
some steady light well guarded behind the glass 
against which the birds flutter trying always in 
vain to reach it, while the light burns on still 
and unmoved. 

And of all feelings that may come to you, the 
greatest and deepest is your consciousness of the 

rd’s life in you. It is an individual experi- 


have been taught, perhaps in a very general 
way, what is understood by a spiritual life, and 
you feel instinctively a desire to experience what 
is so much spoken of and written about. And 
in moments of sorrow, when you are forced into 
a more conscious life, you want this something 
which is so great a comfort to others. Then do 
not look to words spoken or written to explain 
it to you, at the best they are only the guide- 
posts along the road pointing the way, but the 
way you must tread yourself step by step in the 
strength gained in silence.—Exz. 





A Group or THRreEEs.—Three things to gov- 
ern—The tongue, temper and actions. 

Three things to cultivate—Sympathy, cheer- 
fulness and contentment. 

Three things to love—Honesty, purity and 
the truth. 

Three things to despise—Cruelty, meanness 
and ingratitude. 

Three things to value—Time, money and 
good health. 

Three things to respect—Old age, law and 
religion. 





THE preacher should, first of all, be a preacher 
of truth. He is the Lord’s messenger, and must 
speak as God directs. He ought to be more 
anxious about what he says in God’s name, than 
about how it will effect the hearers. He who 
acts upon this principle is more likely to impress 
the more thoughtful of his audience, as well as 
receive the Divine favor and approval. 





Items Conceruing the Society. 

The Friend’s Tract Assuciation of Philadelphia 
distributed last month three thousand of its publi- 
cations, and during the past year about one hun- 
dred thousand. The tracts authorized to be printed 
in Spanish are now issued, and one in German (a 
concise account of Friends), has been re-issued, 
and the tract in Chinese increasingly called for. 
The forthcoming annual report of the Association 
appears likely to be one of unusual interest. 





In several associations of the younger Friends 
which have met during the past winter in the com- 
pass of different Monthly Meetings, the essays read 
and remarks given have shown that the welfare and 
history of our religious Society has been the sub- 
ject of a —s and lively interest among the 
young and thoughtful. The tone and matter of 
some of the essays have been an encouragement to 
older Friends. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Usitep Srates—Since Congress ajourned, there 
have been 60,000 applications on file for commissions 
in the army. Lieu enancies are particylarly desired. 
The President desires that appointments shall « nly be 
made after strict examinati ns of competency, and that 
officers who served in the war shall be preferred. 

The total number of deaths in the army since Fifth 
Month | Jast are reported by the Adj tant Ge: eral as 
follows: killed in action, 329; died of wounds, 125; 
died of disease. 5,277 ; total, 5,731. 

The State Department has received claims t» the 
amount of 321,000 000 on xccount of property destroyed 
in Cuba belonging to American citizens, and also on 
account of injuries sustained by « itizens, for which p+- 
cuniary indemnity issought. The peacetreaty expressly 
provided that the United States and Spain each should 
a-sume liability for all such claims preferred by their 
resp ctive citizens. When Congress again meets atten- 
tion will be called to the matter. 

It is announced from Washington that the Adminis- 
tration « ntempla'es a change in some features in the 
government of Cuba by the substitution of civil officers 
for military men in the Cabinet and subordinate posi- 
tions. 

Major Sternberg writes from Manila that ten per 
cent. of the volunteers are anxi-us to remain in the 
i-lan's and engage in business. 

In joint session of the Nebraska Legislature, M. L. 
Hayward, Republican, was elected United States Sen- 





ence new with every new human being. You | ator by a vote of 74 to 58 for Allen, Fusionist. 


XUM 


Fish Commissioner McGuire, of Oregon, declares in 
his 189 report that up to the present time s»]mon to 
the value of about $75,000,000 have been taken out of 
the Columbia River. 

Andrew C. Fowle aged 72 years, died at Newark on 
the 11th inst. He was the first constructor of a geo- 
metrical lathe u-ed for bank note engraving. 

During the first five months of the present season 
Galveston has exported 1,634,341 bales of cotton, an in- 
crease of more than 5(:0,000 bales over the movement 
of the same period last season. 

The most original plan ever presented to a Legisla- 
ture to diseourage lynching has been proposed in the 
Missouri House by Representative Nicholas, the Popu- 
list menber from Nordaway County. His measure 
would have the Sheriff arm prisoners who are threat- 
ened with lynching. Any Sheriff or deputy failing to 
protect such prisoners sha | be fined not less than $500 
nor more than #1.000, and shall be dixmissed. 

Governor Smith of Montana, has vetoed a bill passed 
by the late Legislature legalizing boxing contests Such 
contests are absolutely forbidden by the Jaw in force. 

P. H. Sprague, a Chicago poultry dealer, figures that 
3 350.000,000 chickens and 13.000.000,000 eggs, va'ued 
together at $290,000,000, were produced in the United 
States in 1898. The Chiesvo Chronicle says that the 
value of the egg output. which P. H. Sprague does not 
estimate separately, probably excceds the value of any 
mineral output excepting that of coal, but not except- 
ing pig iron. 

The Public Ledger says: “ Two discoveries of im- 
portance are just announced, which, if the claims made 
for them can be substantiated, will work wonders in 
the industrial world. One is a new process of harden- 
ing steel far beyond anything ever known before, the 
other is the commercial production of liquid air and its 
adaptability to many, if not all, of the processes for 
which steain is now used. The latter claims to obviate 
the disadvantages under which steam labors, without 
having any of its own, and, though this is too much to 
believe, it dees seem probable that the new, strange 
substance will be substituted for steam in many of the 
departments of industry where the latter is now indis- 
pensable.” 

“There are two counties in Washington,” says 
Senator Wilson, of that State, “each nearly as large as 
the Siate of Massachusetts, and one of them is a- great a 
gold field as South Africa. The camp of the Republic 
mine will be a city «f 10,000 inhabitants in a year and 
a half. In this wonderful county there are mountains 
full of gold, and back of the mountains are magnificent 
agricultural lands. Washington is the place for mak- 
ing money now.” 

An assay of black sand found in the Kotalingua 
River. Alaska, made by Dr. Willis E. Everette, of the 
Smithsonian Institution. is said to show that one ton of 
it contains $776 worth of platinum, besides iron oxide, 
geld worth $102.84, two pounds of tin, two pounds of 
copper and one troy ounce of iridosmine. ‘The great 
value is said to lie in its yield of platinum, which is 
extensively used in electrica] construction and dentistry. 
Platinum has been found chiefly in the Ural Mountains 
of Russia, from which it is exported to this and other 
countries. 

One of the worst snow storms of the season raged on 
the 10th instant in Wyoming, delaying railroad trains. 
There was a two hours’ snow-storm, with heavy thun- 
der and lightning, at Chippewa Fall-, Wisconsin. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 520, which is 46 less than the previous week and 
56 more than the corresponding week of last year. 
Of the foregoing 278 were males and 242 females: 66 
died of consumption; 56 of pneumonia ; 39 of typhoid 
fever; 30 of heart disease; 28 of inflammation of the 
brsin; 27 of apoplexy; 25 of old age; 18 of Bright’s 
disease ; 18 of convulsions; 16 of cancer; 12 of inflam- 
mation of the stomach and bowels ; 12 of Cerebro-spinal 
meningitis; 10 of diphtheria; 10 of marasmus; 10 of 
bronchitis ; 10 of nephritis , 10 of inanition; 9 of par- 
alysis ; 9 of uremia, and 8 from casualties. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 9945 a 100; 4’s, reg., lll a 
1114; coupon, 1124 a 113; new 4’s, 128 a 129; 5’s, 
111} a 1124; 3's, 107 a 1074. 

CoTTon wax quiet but steady on a basis of 6}4c. per 
Ib. for middling uplands. 

FLour.—W inter super., $2.25 a $2.50; Pennsylvania 
roller, clear, $3.05 a $3.25; do., do., straight, 3.25 a 
$3.45; Western winter. straight, $3.35 a $3.50; spring, 
clear, $295 a $3.20; spri:g, straight, $3.55 a 33.75; 
city mills, clear, $3.30 a $4.50; do., straight, $3.50 a 
$3.65. 

Rye Fiour.—$3.30 per barrel for choice Pennsyl- 
vania. BucKWHEAT FLOUR.—$2.25 a $2.35 per 100 
pounds for new. 


* . 
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Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 743 a 74}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, old, 38} a 383c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 36 a 36}c. 

Beer CaTTLe.—Extra, 5§ a 5§c.; good, 5 a 5}c.; 
medium, 4% a 44c.; common, 4} a 43e. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.— Extra, 43 a 5c.; good, 4} a 44c. ; 
medium, 3} a 4c.; common, 2} a 34c. ; lambs, 5 a Sic. 

Hocs.— Western. 5} a 6c.; other kinds, 5} a 53c. 

Fore1cn.—The latest census of England gives the 
list of female teachers as 130,000—three times as many 
as male teachers, About 35,000 women are engaged 
in the postal service, 4,500 in printing offices and 4,721 
in mines. 

Statistics collected by a London temperance society 
show that drunkenness is on the increase in England 
and Wales. The increase in the number of prosecutions 
brought during the past year over those in the preced- 
iug 12 months was 6,677. The total number of prose- 
cutions was 110,739, of which 67,207 were brought 
against persons between the ages of twenty-one and 
forty. 

The Military Commander of Paris has ordered pla- 
cards to be placed on all the barracks in that city illus- 
trating the evil effects of alcohol. These placards, 
which are hung everywhere, show on one side, the in- 
terior organs of a drunkard and on the other those of 
atemperate man. Beneath is a brief explanation of 
the pathological and moral effects of the abuse of alco- 
hol 

The Woman’s Institute in London has published a 
“ Lexicon of Employment for Women,” from which it 
appears that there are in England women cab and om- 
nibus drivers, street porters, “ walking posters,” cattle 
dealers, auctioneers and one locomotive engineer. 

Since 1841 the cultivated area of Ireland has dwindled 
from about 4,000,000 acres to 2,000,000. 

Having conquered Khartoum, the English are : oing 
about civilizing it in the most approved and expedi- 
tious manner. Already the railway has been extended 
half way from Atbara to Khartoum, and considerable 
tracts of country have been put under cultivation. A 
number of public buildings are being built in the city, 
among them Gordon's palace, which is being recon- 
structed over the original foundations, and will be used 
for Lord Kitchener's office when it is completed. The 
whole region is rapidly settling down under the British 
rule, one important factor of which is the excellent 
police arrangements that have already made life and 
property perfectly secure in both Omdurman and Khar- 
toum. 

The Government inquiry has shown that the powder 
explosion at Toulon was not accidental, and much cre- 
dence is given to the rumor that it was an anarchist 
outrage. ix more bodies have been found in the debris 
left by the explosion. 

In India the average duration of life of the natives 
is twenty-four years as against forty-four in Britain. 

A gold nugget, weighing 224 pounds avoirdupois was 
found in the Pilparra gold fields, Western Australia, 
early last month. 

A letter from General Ludlow in Havana, gives a 
touching account of the widespread extent in that city 
of misery —twenty thousand are dependent on rations 
to avert starvation—women being greatest sufferers, 
willing to work, but there is nothing for them to do. 
To meet the needs of these women General Ludlow 
suggests that “an associution of women in the States 
might take account of the matter and perfect arrange- 
ments by which the institution should be otherwise 
maintained than as a temporary military exigency. 
There are numerous kindly disposed and charitable 
people in Havana—many who are busily engaged in 
charitable work with the sick and the orphans -— but 
their means are quite inadequate, and assistance would 
be gladly received from the charitably disposed in the 
United States.” 

The Treasury ruling as to the values of Spanish 
and French coins at the Custom House in Havana will 
have the effect intended, that of causing the export of 
Spanish curre:cy, and establish in Cuba United States 
currency as the standard. Tie sum of $175,000 in 
Spanish silver was shipped to Spain this week. The 
scarcity of Spanish silver is causing inconvenience on 
’Change. The Havana bankers wish to prolong the 
two currencies for a period on account of the profit in 
exchange. 

The Cuban Military Assembly has impeached Gen- 
eral Gomez and removed him from his command of the 
Cuban army, “ for failure in military duties and diso- 
bedience to the Assembly.” General Gomez is not con- 
cerned at this action, as he is supported by the Govern- 
ment and the best class of Cub «ns. 

On the afternoon of the 13th inst., General Wheaton 
attacked and captured the town of Passig, east of Ma- 


nila, Thirty of the insurgents were killed, and six 
Americans were wounded. The United States Minister 
Sampson at Quito, has reported to the State Depart- 
ment that in a battle which ended the revolution in 
Ecuador 600 were ki‘led and several hundred mortally 
wounded, and also 400 prisoners were taken. 

During the last 400 years, Mexico it is said, has pro- 
duced and coined silver to the value of $3,500,000,0U0,- 
000, which is one-third of the world’s output of the 
white metal during that period. 


NOTICES. 
Receipts in aid of the Dukhobortsi Fund to 
Third Month 14th, 1899. 

J.C.S. and sisters, $12.00 ; R.W., $5.00; Home and 
Foreign Relief Commission (Mennonite), Elkhart, Ind., 
$70.79; E. R., $5.00 ; Mennonite Congregation, Colum- 
biana, Ohio (additional), $2.25; J. G. A., $10.00; A 
Friend,” Ohio, $50.00; A. Y., $2.00; J. H. B., Ohio, 
$2.00. Total amount subscribed to date, $5,457.48. A 
large additional subscription can be used to advantage 
in the purchase of implements, seeds, horses and food, 
for thesettlers in Manitoba. 

Wo. Evans, Treasurer, 252 8S. Front St., Phila. 


Tract AssocIATION OF FRrEnNDS.— The annual 
meeting of the Association will be held in the Com- 
mittee Room of Arch Street Meeting-house on Fourth- 
day evening the 29th instant at 8 o’clock. Reports of 
Auxiliary Associations and an interesting report of 
the managers will be read. All are invited to attend. 

Henry B. Apsott, Clerk. 


YounG woman Friend would like to make engage- 
ment now for summer with Friend’s family as governess 
to children. Address “B,” Office of THE Frrenp. 


Woman Friend of thirty years’ experience would 
make engagement for position at shure as matron. 
housekeeper, or position in linen room, either in hotel 
or large boarding house. 

Address “ F,” Office of Tur Frrenp. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th St., Phila.— 
Open from 11.30 A. M. to 2 Pp. M., and from 3 P. M. to 
6 p. M. on week days. The following biographies have 
been added : 

Axspott, Lyman — Life and Letters of Paul the 
Apostle. 

Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman (2 v.) 

Brown, A. E.—John Hancock, his Book. 

Butt, J. B.—Fridtjof Nansen, a Book for the Young. 

Cary, E. L.— Tennyson, his Homes, his Friends 
and his Work. 

Jacoss, H. E.—Martin Luther. 

Perris, G. H.—Leo Tolstoy. 

Rosinson & RotFe—Pe'rarch. 

Ty or, Charles—Story of William Tyndale. 


Westtown BoARDING ScHOOL.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Wr~uiamM F. WicKEeRsHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westrown BoarpinG ScHoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. To reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Diep, at her home near Arba, Ind, on the twenty- 
seventh of Second Month, 1898, TExanna B. JORDAN, 
in the forty-third year of her age; a member of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends. She had been a 
sufferer the most of her life, and alm: st deprived of her 
hearing. in all of which she manifested true patience 
and resignation to the Father's will, being a “ living 
epistle known and read of all men” in witness to the 
power of Divine Grace to keep in perfect peace all who 
truly trust Him. “She being dead yet speaketh.” 

——, at her home near Arba, Ind., on the first of 
Third Mo., 1898, PENNINAH JORDAN, in the seventy- 
fifth year of her age; a member of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. While firm in her con- 
victions that the church of her ch ice was right, her 
christian charity was broad, and whenever she met true 
disciples of her Lord, she recognized them as brothers 


! and sisters in Christ. Her simple, trustful faith in 

. God was such as to bear her up in times of sore trials 
and deep provings. Her voice was often heard in the 
assemblies of the people in humble prayer, praise and 
exhortation, magnifying the grace of our Lord and Say- 
iour. Her patience and cheerfulness during her se- 
vere sufferings, and her oft-repeated expressions were 
sweet evidence that she realized that the Everlasting 
Arms were underneath, ministering to her spirit a 
triumphant entrance into the heavenly home. 

——, at her home in South English, Iowa, on the 
thirtieth of Fourth Month, 1898, Repecca Nem 
HEALD, wife of Dr. Allen Heald, in theseventieth year 
of her age ; she was a member of Coal Creek Monthl 
Meeting of Friends, lowa. Being isolated from Frien 
for many years, she was charitable to the religious 
views of others, but her life was entirely consistent 
with the principles of Friends. She was unselfish, 
patient, untiring in her devotions to her family—an 
humble follower of Jesus. Her simple faith sustained 
her to the last. 

——, on the afternoon of Second Month 13th, 1899, 
at his re-idence in Salem, Columbiana County, Ohio, 
JoserH Fawcett, son of the late David and Hannah 
Faweett, in the seventy-fourth year of his age: a 
member of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends. This 
dear Friend bore his many trials and afflictions pa- 
tiently, and as the end drew near, felt that “all was 
well,” and quietly entered into rest. 

——, on the thirteenth of Second Month, 1899, at 
his residence near Somerton, Va., Joun H. PEELE, 
aged sixty-eight years; a beloved member of Somerton 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Virginia (formerly of 
Rich Square, N.C.) This dear Friend was a believer 
in, and a faithful upholder of the ancient principles 
and testimonies of the Society of Friends. He bore a 
lingering illness with Christian fortitude, and leaves a 
wife and many relatives and friends to mourn their 
loss; yet they weep not as those having no hope, for 
they believe he has entered one of those mansions 
which Jesus has gone to prepare for the children of 
God. 

——, at his residence in East Carmel, Ohio, Second 
Month 17th, 1899, our beloved friend, IsrarL Cops, 
aged seventy-three years and three months; a con- 
sistent member of Middleton Monthly and Particular 
Meeting. While a great sufferer for many years, he 
manifested unusual patience, especially in the last few 
months of his sickness. He spoke much of his desire 
to change his earthly tabernacle for one eternal in the 
heavens, yet to await the Master’stime. He has lived a 
very u-eful life, valuing his word as more than money. 
From the fruits of prosperity, which he said were ait 
from God, he many times very freely gave tothe needy 
and suffering, and entreated his children to fullow in 
these paths. 

——, on the twenth-third of Second Month, 1899, at 
the residence of her brother-in-law, Elihu Todd, near 
Chesterfield, Morgan County, Ohio, MAry H. Toop, 
widow of Ru bert Todd, in the eighty-fifth year of her 
age; a member of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Ohio. 

——, at her residence in Germantown, Phila., Third 
Month 8rd, 1899, HANNAH E. KaiGun, widow of the 
late James E. Kaighn, in the eighty-ninth year of her 
age; a member of Frankford Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

——, of pneumonia on the sixteenth of First Month, 
1899, Mary Hampton, widow of the late John Ham 
ton, a member of Hopewell Particu ar and Springville 
Monthly Meeting, in the eighty-seventh year of her 
age. On being queried with if she saw anything in 
her way she replied “I believe I see nothing in my 
way.” “TI believe I am ready.” A few minutes before 
her departure she interceded in these touching words: 
“ Dearest Father wilt thou be pleased to grant me a 
home in thy glorious presence.” 

——., after an illness of two weeks from the effects 
of pneumonia, at his residence near Whittier, lowa, on 
the ninth of First Month, 1899, in the sixty-eighth 

ear of his age, OLIVER HAMPTON an esteemed mem- 
bes of Springville Monthly and Particular Meeting. 
This dear Friend was warmly attached to the doctrines 
and testimonies of the Society of Friends, freely ex- 
tending the right hand of fellowship to the “ Wrestlin 
seed of Jacob” wherever situated. He tenerly sai 

on his death bed: “I wish my endeared love given to 
every body.” We trust the language is strikinyly ap- 
plicable, “ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, 
ea saith the spirit, that they may rest from their 
abors and their works do follow them.” 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
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